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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. verted to, various hand-worked contrivances are|that letters are marked circularly on a dial; and 
employed. Morse’s dash-and-dot signals are usu-|that the operator spells out the letters in his 
ally transmitted by a simple rocking lever, worked| message by moving around a handle until an 
up and down by hand between stops. index points to the particular letter wanted. The 

The British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph |electric wire, put into activity by this means, 


Company, and some other telegraphers, employ |causes a similar index to point to a similar letter 
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. an apparatus in which the fingers press down ajon a similar dial at the receiving station; or re- 
: at No. 116 NoRTH FoURTH STREET, UP sTarRs, |key connected with a lever by which the dash-|cords the signals by any one of several other means. 
and-dot writing is effected when the electric cur-|Instead of a lever, most of the dials have finger 
. SEASONS, rent is in proper action. Numerous other little|stops, each one to be touched according to the 
contrivances are adopted by various inventors and | letter near which . - — oe ee 
. : - companies, in which the hand or finger is employ-|of most of these dial telegraphs are said to be, 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. ed, to make successive movements on head - that the correct tneadiien of —_ lefter de- 
e ; o keys, to produce the various systems of dashes|pends on the correct reception of the foregoing 
t Wond ee ee Semmmny” Cpe eaten) a dots seat the medium of the electric cur- Sane insomuch that one ca in the reception 
eaves a Modern Typo-Telegraphy. rent. Then, at the other end of the copper-wires, |throws all the subsequent letters wrong; and 
en. It will not be necessary in this journal tosay much | say a hundred miles away, is a receiving apparatus|that the number of currents required for each 
3 about general principles of electro-telegraphy ; to which the dashes and dots tell some sort of tale|signal is so large as greatly to increase the chance 
. most of our yeaders know that the moving power|or other comprehensible to the receiving clerk.|of failure. On the other hand, any person who 
8° is sometimes galvanism, sometimes magneto-elec-|The modes of doing this are diverse. The needle|can read or write can send and receive siguals by 
ch tricity ; that sometimes one wire, sometimes seve-|instrument hitherto much employed, comprises | these means ; and as no battery is wanted, the in- 
of ral, transmit the impulse ; that this impulse trav-| certain small magnets, which, put in action by|strument is always ready. 
¥; els an immense distance in an almost inapprecia- the electric current, move an index needle; and| We have now an important advance to notice. 
2 bly short space of time; and that the wires may|the receiving clerk, observing these movements, |In the various systems hitherto described, the sig- 
through air, earth or water, provided proper|determines from them the number and order of|nals whatever they may be, are produced by hand, 
in insulating means be adopted. But one matter|the dashes and dots, and interprets the message|each requiring a separate act of volition, and a 
rY; which is not so well understood is this—What| accordingly. 7 separate movement of the hands. But there have 
y kinds of signals are used 3 or, more exactly, how} In Professor Morse’s recording instrument, a|been. devised modes of so employing automatic 
i are the messages put into form at one end of the|small magnetic apparatus, influenced by an elec-|mechanism as greatly to increase the rapidity of | 
ry, line, and recorded at the other? tric current received from the other end of the|transmission—or rather, to increase the number 
Up to the present time, arbitrary signals are|wire, causes a metallic point to press momentarily |of messages that a single wire could convey with- 
hs employed more extensively than alphabetical let-|on a strip of paper; the paper is drawn forward at|in a given time. In all these new methods, 
“a ters, to express the message. Some systems do] uniform speed by clock work ; and the momentary |the message is in some way mechanically repre- 
be not use the alphabet at all, properly so called ; for|and often-repeated pressures by the metallic points| sented, say by punched paper or by arranged type. 
ath the operator, by moving a handle to and fro in|leave on the paper a series of slightly embossed | Several clerks may be engaged in another room, 
various directions, makes a needle simply point|marks of various lengths, which the receiving| without any necessary knowledge of electric tele- 
on to the letters of the alphabet as they are wanted ;|clerk can read by means of his code of signals.|graphy, in punching the paper or arranging the 
a and the impulse transmitted along the wire causes|In Messrs. Digney’s apparatus, the embossed|type; and then, when the messages are once pre- 
the needle of the receiving apparatus to point to|marks are superseded by ink marks, which are|pared, they can be transmitted with wonderful 
to similar letters. Most inventors are, however, now| more legible and more permament. A small cir-|rapidity along the wire. Professor Wheatsone’s 
is directing their attentions to such forms of appa-|cular disc is kept moistened on its edge with ink|‘‘Universal Private Telegraph” acts upon this 
en- Tatus as will enable the telegraph actually to write|from a saturated felt roller; the disc is made to|plan. A strip of paper is made to pass slowly . 
te or print its message on paper, either in the ordi-| revolve, and the travelling strip of paper is made|along a groove; the finger, pressing on certain 
nary alphabet, or in some arbitrary characters. |to touch it for minute portions of time ; and thus| keys, causes three punches to punch holes in the 
Professor Morse’s system consists of a series of|the message is delivered at the receiving end in|paper; and those holes, by their sizes and group- 
dashes and dots, the lengths, positions, and distan-|the form of inked dashes and dots. ing, are made to represent letters and words. 
¢ ces of whichare made to denote different letters or| The embossed lines and dots are much used in| When a strip thus prepared is drawn through the 
a signals. No matter whether the letter Ais repre-|the telegraphic systems of Germany and Switzer-|electric machine, it causes an apparatus at the 
agi sented by a dash, or a dash anda dot ; if the par-|land; the ink lines and dots are coming largely |other end of the line to write down the message 
sale ticular symbol 18 agreed upon, either will suffice.|into favour in France. Many new modes havelin similar characters. The time consumed is in 
: The recording lostrument at one end marks on|been recently introduced for applying the ink to|preparing the message ; the transmission is almost 
a paper a series of dashes and dots; the receiving the edge of the dise. At the present time, a prob-| instantaneous ; the most expert clerk cannot signal 
~ instrument at the other end marks almost simul-|lem remains to be solved by the electro-telegraphic|more than about 120 letters per minute by the 
ithe taneously a similiar series of dashes and dots ; and| companies, whether to adopt an acoustic or a re-|hand method, whereas 600 can be transmitted 
: age code for the service of the clerks, en- cording receptive apparatus ; the electric wire can|when the letters are punched beforehand. — - 
e to ables the receivers to read the meaning ef the|ring a bell as well as mark permanent dashes and| Allen has a similar mode of using punched paper; 
om senders. Professor Stenikeil’s system dispenses | dots ; signals conveyed by the former means are|but the depression of a single key punches all the 
¥ ~ dashes, and forms all the symbols for letters| not permanent, but are cheap to manage, whilc|group of dot-holes for one letter. Messrs. Digney 
we vestonsly distributed dots, worked on chemi-|those by the latter means are more expensive, but| punch the strips of paper with long or short ree- 
t. y prepared bands of paper. In both of thesc|are permanent. It is probablethat the exigencies|tangular holes, to produce their code of dashes 
systems, care is taken that the letters most fre-|of commerce will find suitable employment for both|and dots. Messrs. Siemens and Halske, instead 
a quently used shall be expressed by the shortest/systems. of punched paper, use movable types of metal, 
ies ar of symbols. — Whitehouse, — Allan, Wholly distinct from the above are the dial, or,|each type presenting an alternation of ridges and 
sad Professor William Thomson, have all devised|as some call them the step-by-step telegraphs. | hollows, not like the ordinary letters of the alpha- 
ae ingenious forms of this dot system, applicable to|They are all modifications of the first dial tele-’ bet, but such as will produce dashes and dots. 
a various developments of the telegraphic apparatus.|graph introduced by Professor Wheatstone in| In connection with Wheatstone’s automatic (as 


In order to produce the dashes and dots here ad- 


1840. The pervading principle of them all is,|distinguished from the voluntary) system, sugges- 
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For “The Friend? . 


tion has been thrown out of so remarkable a kind 
that we are induced to give it in the words of the 
original. It occurs in the report of the jury ou 
Electrical Instruments at the International Exhi- 
bition in 1862. “If the public could be induced 
to learn a telegrapic alphabet, and to prepare their 
own messages, the success of the automatic system 
might be expected with great confidence. Thus, 
a merchant’s clerk might prepare the messages of 
the firm in the punched paper required for Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone’s transmitter. This prepared 
paper, on delivery at the telegraph office, would 
simply have to be passed through the machine 
when its turn arrived ; and the corresponding dot- 
ted tape at the distant station could at once be 
addressed and delivered, to be deciphered by 
the receiver at his leisure. The functions of a 
telegraph company would then be nearly similar 
to those of the present post-office. The messages 
of prepared paper received would have to be sorted 
and transmitted in batches to the several towns by 
being passed through a machine at one end of a 
wire, at the other end of which the counterpart 
would appear. These counterparts would then have 
to be again sorted, addressed, and sent out as let- 
ters are now. Every yard of paper sent through 
the machine might be charged at a certain rate, 
without any reference to the code, language, or 
number of words. No great skill would be re- 
quired to prepare or decipher the message, since 
these operations could be done leisurely ; the fune- 
tions of the company would be reduced to those 
strictly essential, and their responsibilities much 
diminished. Although seeming somewhat vision- 
ary at present, it is just possible that some such 
plan may some day be adopted, and that tele- 
graphic dispatches may then be sent as cheaply as 
letters are now.” 
There is now being brought under public notice 
a system invented by M. Bonelli, of Turin, the 
contriver of the very singular aud beautiful elec- 
tric loom for weaving; it is an improvement on 
an apparatus displayed by him at the International 
Exhibition in 1862. Unlike the other systems 
hitherto noticed in this article, Bonelli’s tele- 
graph prints the message in Roman type, such as 
is familiar to every school-boy. There are no arbi- 
trary dashes and dots here. The types are Roman 
capitals, about one-eighth of an inch high—or 
rather they are midway in character between 
Roman and Egyptian capitals. They are cast in 
ordinary type-metal, and can be arranged in a 
long line of words after very little practice. Sup- 
e a Manchester manufacturer wishes to ask a 
iverpool shipowner, ‘‘ At what hour this evening 
will your vessel sail for New York?’ The types 
to form the words are “set up,’ as a compositor 
would term it, from a fount or large collection 
ready at hand; proper blank spaces being inserted 
between the words. They are arranged all ina 
row, and are fixed upon the face of a narrow slid- 
ing bar. The bar is carried to a small electric 
apparatus, through which it is passed slowly. The 
surface of every type, as it passes, is touched by 
a comb of five metal teeth, connected with five 
copper wires. Each tooth, when it comes in con- 
tact with the projecting portions of the type, sends 
& current through its line of wire; whereas no 
eurrent s when the tooth passes over the hol- 
low portions of the type. At the other end of the 
line (say at Liverpool) is an apparatus with a row 
of five métal points. A strip of paper, steeped in 
some chemical solution, is made to pass under 
these points; and according as electric currents 
are or are not ing through any or all of the 
wires at any given instant, so do the five points 
make five lines of little interrupted dashes on the 
paper, so ingeniously contrived as to length and 
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mutual distance as to produce very good imitations 
of Roman or Egyptian capital letters, similar in 
fact, to the type employed at the other end. The 
metal points decompose the chemical solution with 
which the strip of paper is wetted, and produce a 
kind of brown stain sufficiently legible for all 
practical purposes, and also durable or permanent. 
The row of five points is producing this writing 
or printing on prepared paper, almost at the very 
identical instant when the comb of five teeth at 
the remote telegraphic station is passing over the 
surface of metal types. Were it not that we have 
almost ceased to wonder at anything that electri- 
city can achieve, we might well marvel that, in 
this system of typo-telegraphy, the type are at one 
end of the line, and the printing at the other. A 
printer, fed with electricity, instead of with beef 
and mutton, prints on a slip of paper which is or 
may be hundreds of miles distant ; for the system 
has been successfully tried, not only between 
Liverpool and Manchester, but between Paris and 
Boulogne. A sort of long low carriage, travelling 
along a-miniature railway on a table, receives two 
sliding bars in two grooves, and passes under and 
in contact with two combs of five metal points 
each; one sliding bar contains a line or row of 
arranged type; the other has laid upon it a strip 
of moistened prepared paper; and if two op- 
erators, at two distant stations, have properly 
signalled each other, one motion of the carriage 
will ¢ransmit a message in ove direction, and 
receive a different message in the opposite direc- 
tion. Nothing is more curious than to see this 
double process going on under our eyes. The 


assertions made by joint-stock companies are 
often of the colour-de-rose kind, and the~efore we 
cannot positively affirm that “the average time 
occupied in setting into type a message of thirty 


words is a minute and three quarters ;” that “the 
time of transmittingsuch a message is six seconds;”’ 
that “ five compositors at either station can com- 
pose from three to four hundred messages per 
hour ;” and that “eight such compositors, in less 
than an hour and a half, could have set up the 
whole of — Bright’s celebrated Rochdale speech, 
consisting of forty-nine thousand letters.” But 
though we cannot vouch for this, we can answer 
for the beautiful and ingenious way in which 
scientific principles are here combined to produce 
a certain desired result. 


Reliyious Revolution among the natives of Asia. 
—An interesting letter from G. Shrewsbury is 
given in the London Missionary Society’s Chron- 
icle for the current month. He has just made a 
tour in India, and bears testimony to a general 
anticipation of a religious revolution among the 
natives. He says :— 

“ Another thing which struck me was the no- 
tion which the people entertain of a coming 
change. ‘We shall all be christians soon,’ was 
an expression heard in many places, and there 
seems to be an expectation, perhaps a hope, of an 
entire revolution in the religion of the country. 
It may be that this is only idle talk, perhaps the 
remains of some tradition which has long been 
floating about, and it may be wholly ineffectual to 
induce a reception of christianity ; but such is the 
feeling ; and we have heard many say, ‘ What is 
the use of embracing christianity now, when it 
will certainly bring so much tronble? Let us 
wait; by and by all will be christians, and then 
it will be easier.’ At one place a Brahmin, after 
stoutly contending fur some time against christi- 
anity, said suddenly: ‘The worship of our gods 
is at an end; everybody will now embrace this 


new religion.’ ”” e 


Improvements in the Church. 
(Continued from page 396.) 


Those who embraced and lived in accordaneg # 


with this doctrine of the light of Christ in the 
heart, gave indisputable evidence that they werg 
thus qualified rightly to understand and appreciate 
all other principles of the gospel, as set forth ig 
the Holy Scriptures ; thus illustrating the declara: 


tion of our Saviour, “If any man do His will, he 


shall know of the doctrine.” They cordially age 
cepted the “great watchword of the Reformation,” 
“salvation by faith ;” but they knew, and boldly, 
declared that this saving faith, being “ the subs 
stancé of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen,” was no part of man’s natural endow. 
ments, nor yet a result of the operation of his im 
tellectual powers, nor was it at his command to 
adopt it when and as he pleased; but that it was 
a gift from God, produced in or bestowed upon 
his mind by the Holy Spirit ; a measure or mani- 
festation of which Holy Spirit having been pur. 
chased by the death of Christ, had been mercifully 


poured forth upon all flesh. That this grace stood ~ 


ever ready, during the day of visitation, to bring 
man to a just sense of his lost conditivn in the 
fall, and the exceeding sinfulness of sin; of hig 
utter powerlessness to rescue himself or pay the 
penalty for past transgressions; his consequent 
need of a Saviour to deliver him from the punish 
ment and the guilt of sin; and enabled him to 
come in living faith to “‘ the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

As this living faith works by love to the purify: 
ing of the heart, it always shows its presence there 
by good works, performed in and by it ; and being 
the saint’s victory, it leads all who have given up 
to serve the Lord, in opposition to the evil that 
is in the world, both in the spirit that prompts, 
and the varied fruits produced by it. Thus thé 
early converts to Quakerism, though coming from 
different religious professions, and out of various 
classes, high and low, rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, when brought. into an organized So- 
ciety, found they were all taught in the same 
school, to speak the same language, and to believe 
in the same doctrines. They were not only called 
to bear testimony to the truths of Christ’s religion, 
but to live in accordance therewith, as pilgrims 
in the world, refusing to comply with the corrupt 
manners, maxims, and ways of those around them. 

William Penn says, ‘‘ Their fundamental prim 
ciple, which is as the corner-stone of their fabric, 
and to speak eminently and properly, their charae 
teristic or main distinguishing point or principle, 
viz., the light of Christ within, as God’s gift for 
man’s salvation, is as the root of the goodly tree of 
doctrines that grew and branched out from it;" 
and the various “ testimonies” borne by the Se 
ciety ever since its rise, have the same origi: 
They are called testimonies, because it is belie 
that the gospel requires the practice, and its ob 
servance is a testimony of obedience to God. It 
was from this, confirmed by the recorded precepts 
of Christ and his apostles, sprung their a 
against war, oaths and a hireling ministry. 
was this which led to their plain and truthfal 
language, of thou and thee to one, avoiding 
compliments, and the common names of the day# 


and months; their modest and simple dress, a — 


accommodated to the changing fashions; 
avoidance of show and ornament ; their rejection 
of popular amusements and recreations, and 
manners and customs pertaining to the gratifies 
tion of the lusts and pride in man’s nature; a& 
also brought them to a clear view and due appre 
ciation of the worship, the ministry, the 
prayer and praise, which belong to the ch 
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dispensation ; and to regulate their public worship 


according thereto. All these, together with their 
strict life, and innocent conversation, consistent 
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Holding these views, in accordance’ with their 
testimony, “to the principle [or spirit] of God in 
man, the precious pearl and leaven of the king- 
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served the Lord all the days of. Joshua, and all 
the days of the Elders that outlived Joshua, who 
had seen all the great works of the Lord that he 


with the religion they professed, rendered them a|dom, as the only blessed means appointed of God, \did for Israel ;” and that afterwards they rebelled, 
marked and peculiar people, and brought upon|to quicken, convince, and sanctify man,” they|and were brought under subjection by the nations 
them, in a day when the professing church was|were convinced that when assembied for the pur-|around them. And so, in a measure and a cer- 


far more benighted and intolerant than now, the 
hatred and malice, and ofttimes the cruel abuse of 
the world around them, from which they stood 
separate and distinct ; for, says R. Barclay, “ Be-| 
cause the nature of these things is such, that they| 
do upon the very sight distinguish and make us 
known, so that we cannot hide ourselves from any, | 
without proving unfaithful to our testimony.” 
Living and acting in accordance with this self- 
denying religion, those who gave proof that they 
were called to the ministry of the word, when en- 
gaged in that solemn service, spake as the oracles 


pose of divine worship, “the great work of one 
and all ought to be to wait upon God, and return- 
ing out of their own thoughts and imaginations, 
to feel the Lord’s presence, and know a gathering 
into his Name indeed, where He is in the midst, 
according to his promise. And as every one is 
thus gathered, and so met together inwardly in 
their spirits, as well as outwardly in their persons, 
there the secret power and virtue of life is known 
to refresh the soul, and the pure motions and 
breathings of God’s spirit are felt to arise; from 
which, as words of declaration, prayers or praises 


tain sense, it has been with the Society of Friends. 
Notwithstanding the clear views adopted by it of 
the simplicity, the purity, and the spirituality of 
the christian religion, the marvellous support and 
deliverance mercifully manifested towards the 
jsuffering thousands who were first collected within 
its fold, and undeterred by rack and prison, estab- 
jlished it as a church; notwithstanding the hold 
;which they secured upon public attention for its 
faith, and the testimonies springing out of that 
faith, and the gradual but unceasing advance made 
by these doctrines and testimonies upon long pre- 


of God; being careful nét to attempt to preach in |arise, the acceptable wgsship is known, which \vailing ignorance and prejudice, the Society has 
their own time or strength, but to engage in the /edifies the church, and is well-pleasing to God.|éxperienced some vicisitudes; some striking ebbs 


work only as the Lord commanded them; that so 


And no man here limits the Spirit of God, nor 


and flows of life and strength. The spirit of the 


they might minister as of the ability which God |bringeth forth his own conned and gathered stuff, | world has from time to time more or less captivated 


giveth ; that God in all things might be glorified 
through Jesus Christ. ‘We are,” says Robert 
Barelay, ‘‘for a holy, spiritual, pure and living 
ministry, where the ministers are ‘both called, 
qualified and ordered, actuated and influenced in 
all the steps of their ministry by the spirit of 
God; which, being wanting, we judye they cease 
to be ministers of Christ.” 

William Penn, alluding to their ministers, de- 
clares, ‘“‘ They were changed men themselves be- 
fore they went about to change others. Their 
hearts were rent as well as their garments changed, 
and they knew the power and the work of God 


but every one puts that forth which the Lord puts 
into their hearts; and it is uttered, not in man’s 
will and wisdom, but in the evidence and demon- 
stration of the Spirit and power.”’ All other wor- 
ship than this worship, which man sets about in 
his own will, and at his own appointment, which 
he can both begin and end at his pleasure, do or 
leave undone as himself seeth meet, whether they 
be a prescribed form, as a liturgy, &c., or prayers 
conceived extempore by the natural strength and 
faculty of the mind, are but superstition, will- 
worship, and abominable idolatry in the sight of 
God.”’ But while they felt themselves in duty 


larger or smaller portions of its members ; and un- 
stable and unsanctified men, sometimes under one 
plea and sometimes under another, have at dif- 
ferent epochs attempted to unsettle or change its 
\faith, to relax the strictness of its doctrines, and 
to introduce some easier mode of religious life than 
that required b; the gospel as understood, accepted 
and believed in by it. But in cach succeeding 
generation sitice the days of Fox, Penn and Bar- 
clay, the Lord has raised up sons and daughters, 
who, submitting to the governmeut of his Holy 
Spirit in the secret of their souls, have been taught 
by Him, and led by Him to embrace the faith of 





upon them. This was seen by the great alteration |bound to hold up this pure and spiritual worship|their forefathers in religious profession, and who, 


tt made, and their stricter course of life and more 
godly conversation that immediately followed upon 
it. They went not forth nor preached in their 
own time and will, but in the will of God, and 
spoke not their own studied matter, but as they 
were opened and moved of his Spirit, with which 
they were well acquainted in their own conversion.” 

The fruits of the ministry of such gifted men 
and women, were soon apparent. Springing from 
a divine source, the word preached appealed 
directly to the light of Christ—the witness fur God 
—in the hearts of the hearers, which begot faith 
there in the truth of the doctrine preached, and 
thousands “‘were turned from their lifeless pro- 
fessions and the evil of their ways to a knowledge 
of God and a holy life.’’ 


as being that which is ‘answerable to the testi- 
mony of Christ and his apostles ;” yet they were 
not so devoid of charity as to deny that the prayers 
and praises of sincere and upright hearted worship- 
pers, who had not seen the deadness of the forms 
and ceremonies with which they were connected, 
were acceptable to Him who looketh at the heart 
and its intent; nevertheless “ they could not ap- 
prove of their way in general, nor not go on to 
uphold that spiritual worship which the Lord is 
calling all to, and so to testify against whatsoever 
stands in the way of it.” 

These views of the spiritual nature of all ac- 
ceptable worship, were by no means supposed to 
release any from the obligation to assemble them- 
selves together for its performance ; which Friends 


feeling the doctrines and testimonies which the 
Society had heretofore inculcated, to be precious, 
| have maintained them themselves, and encouraged 
their fellow members in the support of them; - 
while with holy zeal they guarded and warned the 
flock against the delusions of false teachers and 
the inroads of error. And throughout the two 
hundred years of the Society’s existence, we be- 
lieve, it has been abundantly demonstrated, that 
its most availing care for the preservation and re- 
‘ligious growth of its own members, and the most 
effectual impression for good made by it upon 
other religious denominations, have been conse- 
quences of the unflinching support and practical 
illustration given by its consistent and devoted 
members, under-the Divine guidance and blessing, 





Recognizing the exclusive Headship of Christ! practised diligently and faithfully. Nor did they |to the doctrines and testimonies it promulgated at 


in the church, and his sovereign authority, as|imagine that mere silence, any more than words}the beginning. 


Lord and Master of all his disciples, Friends were 


ouly, was Worship. They knew and inculcated, 


Herein, as a church, and as a 
‘human agency, has been its safety and its strength, 





careful, when gathered into a society, to acknow-|that when assembled with one accord in one place, |and that strength has waned, and the influence of 


ledge their own brotherhood, and to admit of no 
we order among them, like clergy and laity. 


it was the duty and privilege of each to retire to 
the divine gift, and feel it to qualify to offer unto 


the Society for good to itself and to others, dimin- 
ished, just in proportion as its first principles were 


lieving that Christ alone can dispense the gifts|the Lord whatever He prepared and? called for.|disregarded, and the rigidity of its self-denying 


to be used for the edification of the body, accom- 
pany them with the power necessary for their 
right occupation, and the knowledge when and 
where they shall be employed in his service, they 
discarded all training for the ministry, all studied 


Being thus gathered in the uame of Christ, he 
was in their midst; and the only preaching that 
could convict, convert, comfort, confirm, or edify, 
'was called for by Him at the time, and delivered 
|in the demonstration of his Spirit and power ; and 


| 


Preparation for preaching or prayer, and admitted|under the same heavenly call and influence, ac- 


that the gift therefor, was Ireely bestowed upon 

th men and women, prepared by the Head of 
the Charch himself, for the service. They also 
believed that this divine qualification and appoint- 
ment were required, not only for the work of the 
ministry, but likewise for the right exercise of the 
gift and duties of elders and overseers ; and indeed 
that every vessel used in the church, should be 


|ceptable outward or vocal prayer or praise was 
engaged in. This worship of God was considered 
by many of the high professors in that day, too 
simple and contemptible: because, as R. Barclay 
says, man “ finds go room there for his inventions 


faith compromised. 


The Dwelling of Ants.—Ants, in the exotic 
regions, construct habitations of considerable size, 
and form large communities, consisting of a king 
and queen, soldiers and laborers. Such especially 
are the white ants, whose nests, formed entirely 
of clay, about twelve feet high, and broad in pro- 
portion, soon become clothed with grass, and when 
a cluster of them are placed together they may be 
taken for an Indian village, and are in fact occasion- 





and imaginations, and hath not the opportunity |ally larger than the dwellings of the natives. These 
to gratify his outward and carnal senses; so that|domelike buildings are sufficiently strong and ca- 
this form being observed, is not likely to be long| pacious to enclose and shelter the interior from all 


“sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use, and|kept pure without the power, for it is of itself so| change of weather, and the inhabitants from the 


Prepared unto every good work ;’’ and that these 

works could be engaged in aright, only as 

@ Spirit of Christ in the heart of such instru- 
ments prompted and guided therein. 





naked without it, that it hath nothing in it to in-|attacks of natural or accidental enemies. They 
vite and tempt men to dote upon it, further than |are divided into a number of apartments, for the 
it is accompanied with the power.” residence of the king and queen, and the nursing 

The inspired penman tells us, “The people|of their numerous progeny ; as also for magazines, 
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or granaries, where provisions of various kinds are|the mother-bird for her young after they are 


stored up. The royal chamber occupies the cen- 
tre of the building ; and on all sides, above and 
below, are arranged a kind of ante-rooms, contain- 
ing both soldiers and laborers, who wait there to 
serve their common parents, on whose safety de- 
pends the well-being of the whole community.— 
Late Paper. 


. 
ee 


Original. 
“ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word 
of our God shall stand forever.” Isa, xl. 8. 


The morning air is breathing round my brow, 
The balmy freshness of the vernal year: 

Herald of beauty! wak’ner of those strains 
That melt in music on the list’ning ear. 


Faintly it whispers to the soul o’erburde ned, 

Of murmuring streams and dells, where Nature’s art, 
May soothe the spirit, and awhile may bind 

The bleeding tendrils round the broken heart. 


Brightly the turf beneath our feet is glowing, 
Studded with flowers that scent the passing breeze; 

While o’er them, in the sunlight, boughs are waving, 
Crowned with their fresh, green, coronal of leaves. 


Bat, ah! what changes o’er the scene will pass, 

When golden autumn’s mournful chords are strung; 
How will the blossom perish in the blast, 

And rainbow foliage to the winds be flung. 


But, why lament? we have a promise given, 
That falls like balm upon the trusting heart ; 

That whispers to the soul of yon blue heaven, - 
When earth and spirit shall their tendrils part. 


Then listen, man! and let the words sink deep, 
Spoke by a Prophet, by a God made pure; 

“ Though the grass wither, though the flowret fade, 
The word of God forever shall endure.” 


Soon will thy sammons from above be sounded, 
To hear thy sentence at the bar on high: 

Oh ! should the oil withiu thy lamp have wasted, 
Twill not be “ all of death,” for thee, “ to die.” 


‘Tien shalt thou find how terrible and true, 
The words thus epoken, but by thee forgot, 

Then shalt thou find, though time itself should change, 
The word of God, eternity turns not. 


But, should thy hour of death be calm and still, 
Could’st thou gaze back, or forward, without fear, 
Serenely trusting to His sovereign will, 
What hope, what comfort, what reliance here. 


Thou hast the promise: it will never fail ; 
Though nature languish, kingdoms pass away, 
Worlds vanish from those mighty realms of space ; 

His word shines onward to the perfect day. 


And when thy spirit from its bonds shall loosen, 
And frail mortality rests "neath the sod, 
On, on, beyond the stars, shall angels bear thee, 
To peace, to happiness, and to thy God. 
5: ¥.D: 


From “ Bridgewater Treatises.” 
The Creator of the Physical World is the 
Governor of the Moral World 
. ‘ (Concluded from page 398.) 

Again :—It will hardly be questioned that the 
author of the material elemeuts is also the author 
of the structure of animals, which is adapted to 
and provided for by the constitution of the ele- 
ments in such innumerable ways. But the author 
of the bodily structure of animals must also be 
the author of their instincts, for without these the 
structure would not answer its purpose. And these 
instinets frequently assume the chiracter of affec- 
tions in a most remarkable manner. The love of 
offspring, of home, of companions, are often dis- 

layed by animals, in a way that strikes the most 
indifferent observer ; and yet these affections will 
hardly be denied to be a part of the same scheme 
as the instincts by which the same animals seek 
food and the gratifications of sense. Who can 
doubt that the anxious and devoted affection of 


hatched, is a part of the same system of Provi- 
dence as the instinct by which she is impelled to 
sit upon her eggs? and this, of the same by which 
her eggs are so organized that incubation leads to 
the birth cf the young animal? Nor, again, can 
we imagine that while the structure and affections 
of animals belong to one system of things, the affec- 
tions of man, in-many respects so similar to those 
of animals, and connected with the bodily frame 
in a manner so closely analogous, can belong to a 
different scheme. Who, that reads the touching 
instances of maternal affection, related so often of 
the women of all nations, and of the females of 
all animals, can doubt that the principle of action 
is the same in the two cases, though enlightened 
in one of them by the rational faculty? And who 
can place in separate provinces the supporting and 
protecting love of the father and of the mother ? 
or consider as entirely distinct from these, and 
belonging to another part of our nature, the other 
kinds of family affection? or disjoin man’s love of 
his home, his clan, his tribe, his country, from 
the affection which he bears to his family? The 
love of offspring, home, friends, in man, is then 
part of the same system of contrivances of which 
bodily organization is another part. And thus 
the author of our eorporeal frame is also the author 
of our capacity of kindness and resentment, of our 
love and of our wish to be loved, of all the emo- 
tions which binds us to individuals, to our fami- 
lies, and to our kind. 

It is not necessary here fo follow out and classify 
these emotions and affections; or to°examine how 
they are combined and connected with our other 
motives of action, mutually giving and receiving 
strength and direction. The desire of esteem, of 
power, of knowledge, of society, the love of kindred, 
of friends, of our country, are manifestly among 
the main forces by which man is urged to act and 
to abstain. And as these parts of the constitu- 
tion of man are clearly intended, as we conceive, 
to impel him in his appointed path; so we con- 
ceive that they are no less clearly the work of the 
same great Artificer who created the heart, the 
eye, the hand, the tongue, and that elemental 
world in which, by means of these instruments, 
man pursues the objects of his appetites, desires, 
and affections. 

Sut if the Creator of the world be also the au- 


|thor of our intellectual powers, of our feeling for 


the beautiful and the sublime, of our social ten- 
dencies, and of our natural desires and affections, 
we shall find it impossible not to ascribe also to 
Him the higher directive attributes of our nature, 
the conscience and the religious feeling, the re- 
ference of our actions to the rule of duty and to 
the will of God. 

It would fot suit the plan of the present treatise 
to enter into any detailed analysis of the connexion 
of these various portions of our moral constitution. 
But we may observe that the existence and uni- 
versality of the conception of duty and right ean- 
not be doubted, however men may differ as to its 
original or derivative nature. All men are per- 
petually led to form judgments concerning actions, 
and emotions which lead to action, as right or 
wrong ; a8 what they ought or ought not to do or 
feel: There is a faculty which approves and dis- 
approves, acquits or condemns the workings of our 
other faculties. Now, what shall we say of such 
a judiciary principle, thus introduced among our 
motives to action? Shall we conceive that while 
the other springs of action are balanced against 
each other by our Creator, this the most pervad- 
ing and universal regulator, was no part of the 
original scheme? That—while the love of animal 
pleasures, of power, of fame, the regard for friends, 


the pleasure of bestowing pleasure, were infused) 
into man as influences by which his course of lifes 
was to be carried on, and his capacities audypowers 
developed and exercised ;—this reverence for #) 
moral law, this acknowledgment of the obligation) 


of duty,—a feeling which is everywhere found)’ 
and which may become a powerful, a predomi 
ing motive of action,—was given for no pu 


and belongs not to the design? Such an opinion) — 


would be much as if we should acknowledge the: 
skill and contrivance manifested in the other parts; 
of a ship, but should refuse to recognize the rads) 
der as exhibiting any evidence of a purposey, 
Without the reverence which the opinion of ri 

inspires, and the scourge of general disapprobation( 


ai 


+] 


s 


inflicted on that which is accounted wicked, , 


society could scareely go on; and certainly the 
feelings and thoughts and characters of men could) 
not be what they are. ‘Those impulses of nature 
which involve no acknowledgment of responsi~ 
bility, and the play and struggle of interfering 
wishes, might preserve the species in some shape! 
of existence, as we see in the case of brutes. But) 
a person must be strangely constituted, who, living 
amid the respect for law, the admiration for what 
is good, the order and virtues and graces of civil 
ized nations, (all which have their origin in some 
degree in the feeling of responsibility) can maine 
tain that all these are casual and extraneous cite 
cumstances, no way contemplated in the forma 
tion of man; and that a condition in which there 
should be no obligation in law, no merit in self 


restraint, no beauty in virtue, is equally suited to 


the powersand the nature of man, and was equally 
contemplated when those powers were given hims 

If this supposition be too extravagant to be ads 
mitted, as it appears to be, it remains then that 
man, intended, as we have already seen from his 
structure and properties, to be a discoursing, social 


being, acting under the influence of affectionsy 


desires, and purposes, was also intended to act 
under the influence of a sense of duty; and that 
the acknowledgment of the obligation of a- moral 
law is as much part of his nature, as hunger or 
thirst, maternal love or the desire of power ; thaty 
therefore, in conceiving man as the work of & 
Creator, we must imagine his powers and character 
given him with an intention on the Creator’s part 
that this sense of duty should occupy its place im 


his constitution as an active and thinking being¢ ’ 


and that this directive and judiciary principle 
a part of the work of the same Author who m 
the elements to minister to the material functions, 
and the arrangements of the world to occupy the 
individual and social affections of his living cret 
tures.* 

This principle of conscience, it may further be 
observed, does not stand upon the same level ag 
the other impulses of our constitution by whieli 
we are prompted or restrained. By its very na 
ture and essence, it possesses a supremacy ovet 
all others. ‘Your obligation to obey this law i 
its being the law of your nature. That your com 
science approves of and attests such a course 
action is itself alone an obligation. Conscieneé 
does not only offer itself to show us the way W® 
should walk in, but it likewise carries its own au 
thority with it, that it is our natural guide: the 
guide assigned us by the author of our nature. 
That we ought to do an action, is of itself a 
cient and ultimate answer to the questions, % 
we should do it?—how we are obliged to do it? 
The conviction of duty implies the soundest reasod, 


* This “moral principle” or conscience may be de- 


filed and darkened, but the “universal Saving Light” — 


which comes by and from Christ, purifies it and enabl 
man to escape from all error, and to follow on 
all truth.—Ep, 
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* the Deity himself; a trace of His nature ; an indi- 
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engaging manners, and the most accomplished 
mind, stands in thesame need of repentance, forsak- 
ing of sin, redemption by the Son of God, and reno- 
vation by his Spirit, as.the least attractive. The 
more engaging the manners, and the more inter- 
esting the acquirements, the more is it to be la- 
mented, that those very attractions, by our com- 
placency in them, may have stood between us and 
heaven. Bear then in mind that we may be pleas- 
ing to others while we have an unsanctified 
heart. 


















































the strongest obligation, of which our nature is 
susceptible. 

We appear then to be using only language 
which is well capable of being justified, when we 
— of this irresistible esteem for what is right, 
this conviction of a rule of action extending be- 

d the gratification of our irreflective impulses, 
as-an impress stamped upon the human mind by 


The manufacture is now complete : but the 
making ready for sale exhibits a miracle of dex-- 
terity ; at least, to unpractised eyes. 

A handful of needles, lying in all manner of 
ways, is put into a tray, which is shaken back- 
wards and forwards, until the needles lie all one 
way. Those whose points lie left, and those whose 
points lie right, are separated. A little girl 
spreads a heap on her counter into a rough row, 
wraps a bit of cloth round the forefinger of her 
right hand, shakes the needles a little, and brings 
out a batch, with their points sticking lightly in 
the cloth, and their heads supported by her other 
forefinger. These she lays aside, and does the 
same thing again, until all are separated. A heap 
is thus separated more quickly than we can tell 
how itis done. But these needles are of differ- 
ent lengths. How should we set about sorting 
them ? Certainly not in the actual way. The ope- 
ration just described is called “ heading.” This 
is called “handling.” A narrow piece of wood, 
like a thick flat ruler, is heaped with as many 
needles as will lie upon it, almost from end to 
end. A woman feels along both sides with the 
lower edge of her hands, and lifts from the rest, 
with Mer little fingers and the palms of her hands, 
the longest needles, which she places on one side. 
Then follow the next longest, which she places 
on the other side. It is altogether an affair of 
tact; and fine must be the touch, and long the 
experience, required to do such sorting with ae- 
curacy. 

Then, we arrive at the seat of another wonder- 
ful woman, who is pronounced by her employer 
the most rapid worker he has ever seen. Her 
business is to count the necdles into quarter hun- 
dreds, and paperthem up. The squares of paper 
lie ready ; the needles are before her. She sepa- 
rates twenty-five of them, whips them into a pa- 
per, and counts again with incredible rapidity; 
folding the filled papers when about half-a-dozen 
are ready. 1 am so persuaded that my readers 
could never believe how many packets this wo- 
man folds in a day, that I will not say how many 
thousands they number. That so many should 
go forth into the world from one house, is won- 
derful enough ; that one woman should put them 
up for their journey, is more than any reader, 
not a needle-maker, could be expected to believe 
on the declaration of any writer. 

Next, we come among boys and girls. One 
little boy is cutting out the printed labels, which 
have had their figures neatly filled in by an older 
lad. A third is spreading the eut labels’ ona 
board smeared with paste. A girl is putting 
them on the packets of needles. Another is put- 
ting on the warranty ticket, in like manner. An- 
other is “tucking ;” slipping one end of the 
needle paper into the other. A lad is looking to 
the drying of the papers in the warm drying-clo- 
set, in the same room, where they remain two 
hours ; and he and another are tying up the pa- 
pers into packets. Finally, we return into the 
ware-house, and see the piles of gay boxes, which 
are to be filled with an assortment of needles for 
presents, or for foreign sale. These boxes are a 
branch of industry in themselves; with their por- 
traits of the queen and prince, and their copies 
from popular pictures, such as Raphael’s Madon- 
na. Asa further temptation, these pictures in 
the lid are so fitted as to be disengaged and hung 
up. They are probably to be seen on the walls of 
many a log cabin in America, and chalet in Swit- . 
zerland, and bungalow in India, and home of ex- 
iles in Siberia. It seems as if all the world of 
needle women, of every clime, were supplied by 
England. One man has gone from among us to 
set up the business in the United States ; but the 









































cation of His will; an announcement of His pur- 

; a promise of His favour; and though this 
Pealty may need to be confirmed and unfolded, 
instructed and assisted by other aids, it still seems 
to'contuin in itself a sufficient intimation that the 
highest objects of man’s existence are to be at- 
tained, by means of a direct and intimate reference 
of his thoughts and actions to the Divine Author 
of his being. 

Such then is the Deity to which the researches 
of natural theology point; and so far is the train 
of reflections in which we have engaged, from 
being merely speculative and barren. With the 
material world we cannot stop. If a superior In- 
telligence have ordered and adjusted the succes- 
sion of scasons and the structure of the plants of 
the field, we must allow far more than this at first 
sight would seem to imply. We must admit still 
greater powers, still higher wisdom for the ¢rea- 
tion of the beasts of the forest with their faculties ; 
and higher wisdom still and more transcendent 
attributes, for the creation of man. And when 
we reach this point, we find that it is not know- 
ledge only, not power only, not foresight and 
beneficence alone, which we must attribute to the 
Maker of the World; but that we must consider 
him as the Author, in us, of a reverence for moral 
purity and rectitude; and, if the author of such 
emotions in us, how can we conceive of Him other- 
wise, than that these qualities are parts of his 
nature; and that he is not only wise and great, 
and good, incomparably beyond eur highest con- 
ceptions, but also conformed in his purposes to 
the rule which he thus impresses upon us, that is, 
Holy in the highest degree which we can image 
to ourselves as possible. 


ee 


Needles, 
(Concluded from page 394.) 

The polishing remains to be done. The best 
needles are polished no less than six times; and 
there are three stages of polishing for all. 

The final scouring is the most emphatic affair. 
To see it, we must find ourselves at the mill again. 
The water-power there appears to be moving half- 
a-dozen mgngles ; and very like mangling the pro- 
cess is. On a very coarse cloth, which lies upon 
another coarse cloth, needles are spread, to the 
number of forty or fifty thousand. Emery dust 
is strewn over them ; oil is sprinkled upon them, 
and soft soap is daubed by spoonfuls on the cloth. 
The whole precious mess is then rolled up com- 
pactly, and tied at both ends, and round and 
round, as tight as pack-thread can bind it; and 
we have before us a disgusting black “ roly-poly” 
dumpling. Several of these are put into one of 
the mangles, where they roll to and fro for eight 
hours. By that time, the emery is worn smooth, 
the packets are taken out, and the needles are 
dressed-with fresh emery, oil and soap; and ano- 
ther eight hours’ mangling succeeds. From this, 
the needles come out dirty enough, and smelling 
horribly; but they are capable now of showing 
their brightness. They are washed with hot wa- 
ter and cleansing materials in iron pans, by boys, 
who seem to enjoy the shaking and boulting of the 
needles with real zest. When clean, the needles 
are tossed into sawdust, and tossed about in it, 
until they are dry, and then the sawdust is tossed 
out from them ; they are tossed into bundles and 
sent to the manufactory, to be sorted and put up 
for sale. 

We shall not come back to the unsavory mill 
any more; so I will ask what that boy is doing, 
and how any stone-breaking can be necessary to 
the making of needles? He is breaking into small- 
er pieces those not large white stones, from which 
emery powder comes. We follow his barrowful 
of pieces into a little shed, and find that the water 
power is working, up and down, the pestle of a 
‘creat mortar, where the boy’s fragments are bro- 
ken into dust. A man is sifting what comes out 
of the mortar, and returning whatever will not go 
through his sieve. 

Once more in the manufactory, we find the 
faulty needles separated from the perfect. Among 
so many some must be broken, some bent, some 
with bad eyes or dull points. 

We inquire what becomes of the refuse, which 
ig called ‘‘ scrap ;’’ and the answer appears to me 
being transmitted, against a fourth of that num-|80 curious that we are glad we did not miss the 
ber under the arrangement of the old cable —Late|information. The bright needles, which happen 

yer. only to have lost their heads, are eagerly bought 

——_-o—— by picture-frame makers, and cabinet makers. 

Be assured that whatever serves to keep the|'They are“invaluable for delicate fastenings, for 

art from God, is one and the same spirit of ir-|veneering, and where a nail is wanted of extreme 
religion, whether it appears in theshape of coarse|fineness and without a head. ‘The rest of the 
Vice or of decorum, and the blandishments of|‘ scrap” is equally prized for another object,— 
Polished life. Courteousness, unaccompanied by|for making gun-barrels. It is sold by cart-loads, 
principle, will stand the most courteous in no stead|as the finest-tempered steel that gun barrels can 
with Him who is a discerner of the thoughts and|be made of. What an idea this gives,—or would 
intents of the heart. Forget not, that the fore-| give, if we could receive it,—of the extent of the 
most and most brilliant creature, with the most| manufacture ! 


Selected. 





The New Atlantic Cable.—Every possible care 
and attention is bestowed upon the manufacture 
of the Atlantic cable soas to render its success, 
if properly laid, a continued certainty. The core 
consists of a strand of seven copper wires, each 
covered with about half an inch of gutta-percha 
compositon, as an insulating medium. The tele- 
graphic core is then strengthened by wrapping 
around it ten solid wires formed of Messrs. Web- 
ster & Horsfall’s homogeneous iron, capable of 
bearing a strain of eleven miles of its length. The 
Whole is afterwards surrounded with yarn satara- 
ted with a chemical compound, which, by its 
poisonous qualities, will prevent its destruction by 
marine insects, shell-fish, &c. The new cable is 
most perfect throughout, and double the strength 
of the former one. he superior quality of the 
connecting wires, and the greater thickness, will 
admit of an average of eight words per minute 





Americans are not known yet to be making for|tinue to deliver him from every evil work, and|our brief description of the place, it is necce 
themselves. In all directions our hundredweights|preserve him unto His heavenly kingdom.” 


and tons of this delicate article are going forth. 


We should have liked to know what the con-| human wants of the man, Paul, as the message to|the remotest county town in the Brazilian ¢ 
sumption of sail-maker’s is at home; but this we/Timothy “his own son in the faith;” to bring the| pire (distant twenty-eight hundre 


could not learn. 


to mention that it ranks as a city and is 


But no word so comes down to the material|centre of a comarca or county; add that, although 


ad 


d miles from ” 
These formidable affairs are|‘‘cloak left at Troas with Carpus,” and ‘ the) Rio Janerio), the authority of the central governs ~ 


separately forged, as their finer companions once|books, but especially the parchments.” What|ment is as much respected, and the municipal, edy 
were. The flattening, and guttering, and filing of books and what parchments were these, that were|ucational, military, and ecclesiastical details 
the heads, is done on grooved anvils; and so is|thus especially desired by the heroic warrior ‘‘ who|management as closely observed as though it lay ¥ 


the hammering of the lower half into a three-sided | was ready to be offered,” ‘whose time of depar-|within a few miles of the capital. 


surface. The pointing is done by one at a time 
being held to a revolving cylinder of a grindstone 
brought from Bristol; and then there is another 
rubbing against a “ buff,” a cylinder covered with 
leather dressed with emery. The eyes are punched 
separately, and by repeated strokes ; and pains are 
given to the finishing of the head, by flattening 
its sides, and filing all smooth. The process is 
nearly the same with packing-needles ; but, as we 
know, their pointed ends are considerably flattened 
and bent. : 

I must deny myself the pleasure of describing 
the other manufacture which goes on in the same 


ture was at hand’? How, as we read these epis- 
tles from Rome, do we remember the two whole 
years passed there in his own hired house, with a 
soldier that kept him, preaching and teaching 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him: “a 
chosen vessel’ indeed, having borne the name of 
his Lord before the Gentiles and kings and chil- 
dren of Israel, and suffered great things therefor. 


From “ Littell’s Living Age.” 
Notes on Animal Life in a Primeval Forest. 


The little town of Ega, on the Upper Amazons 
in the heart of South America, originally a mis- 


place,—that of fish-hooks. The pattern-books of |sion village of the Jesuits, but now a thriving 


the concern show specimens of assorts, from the 
strong cod-hook for the Newfoundland bani and 
the salmon-hook for the Norway cataracts, to the 
most delicate little barb that can be hidden under 
a streak of feather, to dance in the insidious 
character of a fly on the surface of an English 
rivulet. We find here sail-hooks, too,—like very 
large button-hooks. Without these the sail-maker 
could not hold together the edges of the uncom- 
monly heavy fabric he has to sew. 

The women and girls in this establishment are 
rather more numerous than the men and boys. 
Their employer accounts for the superiority of all 
in health, understanding, and morals, to the last 
generation, by citing the results of the Sunday- 


ys 


Brazillian settlement, lies pretty nearly in the cen- 
tre of the most extensive unbroken forest on the 
surface of our globe. It requires little effort of 
imagination, even to those who have-not travelled 
beyond the limits of Europe, to form some general 
idea of what such a realm of arboreal vegetation 
must be, lying within a few degrees of the equator, 
bathed all the year through in an atmosphere like 
that of a forcing-house for plants, drenched by 
tropical rains and heated by a vertical sun. The 
total length of this vast forest from west to east, 
is 1260 miles, its breadth varying from 600 to 800 
miles. Towards the east, indeed, it continues 700 
miles further, terminating only on the shores of 
the Atlantic. This easterly portion, however, or 


schools of Redditch, and the good free-school|that which clothes. the valley of the Lower Ama- 


there. He may be quite right: but there is some- 
thing in the tone of the intercourse, between him- 
self and everybody on his premises, which con- 
vinces a stranger that there is also somebody else 
to thank for the improvement which drives out all 
the stranger’s preconceptions of the wretchedness 
of needle-makers. For my own part, I must say 
that a load has been removed from my mind—a 
burden of sorrow and commiseration—by my visit 
to the Victoria Needle-works at Redditch. — 
Harriet Martineau. . 


For “ The Friend.” 
Paul's Messages, 
There is one part of St. Paul’s epistles that is 
full of touching interest, not for its importance to 


zons, I exclude from the present description, 
since it is, in one part, much broken and coutrac- 
ted in breadth by large tracts of open grassy 
land. The forest of the great plain of the Up- 
per Amazons has sufficient compactness and pe- 
culiarity to be treated of as a separate area. But 
as there is no complete break of continuity, the 
statement of Humboldt (who had a glimpse of 
the immeasurable wilderness only from its western 
commencement, in Peru) still holds good, to the 
effect that a flock of monkeys might travel amongst 
the tree-tops, were it not forthe rivers, for two 
thousand miles in astraight line without once 
touching ground; namely, from the slopes of the 
Andes to the shores of the Atlantic. 

Itis in the region of the Upper Amazons that 


us, but because it lets us alittle into the social |the most characteristic features in the animal life 


life, if I may so speak, of the early christians 
those sheep among wolves ; those lights in a world 
of darkness ; those martyrs who counted not their 
lives dear unto themselves, and who freely gave 
each other up to death. I allude to the familiar 
salutations of love sent back and forth as he con- 
cludes his epistles, with something of the freedom 
and particularity of private letters. How touch- 
ing is it to have these glimpses fnto the great 
human heart of St. Paul; to note his care for 
«« Phebe, our sister, who hath succored him;” his 
love to Priscilla and Aquila, who for his life had 
laid down their necks ; and to find twice mentioned 
the church that gathered in their house. See, 
also, the humility of this chief apostle, in recalling 
that Andronicus and Junia were in Christ before 
him : his mournful reflection that Demas had loved 
this present world ; his forbearance in speaking of 





,— |of this great wilderness are to be seen: and no bet- 


ter station for a traveller’s héad-quarters can be 
found than our little settlement of Ega. I made 
it my chief residence during four years and a half, 
employed in investigating the natural history of 
the district. It is built within the mouth of the 
Teffé, one of the large tributary streams flowing 
from the south,—ariver of clear, dark green water, 
which, after a course of some two or three hundred 
miles, on reaching the middle part of the level coun- 
try, spreads out into a lakelike expanse, five miles 
broad, and finally creeps into the trunk stream by 
a narrow channel a couple of hundred yards wide. 
The population of the town (about twelve hundred 
souls) consists chiefly of half-castes and Indians; 
many of the former being educated persons, am- 
bitious of being thought civilized and fond of 
showing hospitality to strangers. Few pure whites 


the coppersmith, Alexander, who did him much | reside in the place, but amongst these are four or 
evil; his patience when all men forsook him, and |five stray Freuchmen and Italians who are settled|store boxes; a large bundle containing our h 
his entire assurance that “the Lord would con-'and are married to native women. To complete|mocks and mosquito tents; and, lastly, a ¢ 


is 

At the top of the grassy slope on which the 
town is built, rises a compact wall of foliage, with 
a small narrow gap in its midst; the leafy barriers 
isthe frontier line of the forest, kept from ene 
croaching on the few acres of cleared space only by 


the inhabitants doing constant battle with the 


powers of vegetation, and the gap is the entrance 
to the only road by land that the townspeople 
possess. A few minutes’ walk under the sh 
arcade, and the traveller finds himself in the heart 
of the solitude. The crownsof the tall trees om 
both sides meet over head, and admit the rays of 
the sun only at intervals, where some forest mons 
arch has been uprooted by the storm. The path 
leads to a few small plantations belonging to thé 
poorer inhabitants, and at the distance of about ® 
mile dwindles into a mere hunter’s track, whieh 
none but a native can follow. Beyond this pointy 
all traces of the presence of man cease,—the land 
untrodden and unowned,—and so it continues for 
hundreds of miles. “ 
To enable my readers to form some idea of the 
animal life harbored in the warm and teeming 
shades of this great wilderness, I will invite them 
to accompany me, in imagination, on an excursion 
into the untrodden solitudes lying beyond the 
mouth of the Teffé. Let us accept the invitation 
kindly offered by an old friend of ours,—an expé+ 
rienced woodsman, named Lauriano,—who is about 
to start on ajourney to collect sarsaparilla in the 
retired channels:leading to the river Juru4, some 
thirty miles to the west of Ega, and says he wilh 
be glad of our company. We are but humble 
naturalists and we have no means of supporti 
an establishment of Indians of our own, pa 
they were willing to stay with us, which they 
would not be, as they prefer the service of traders 
like our friend, who has canoes and merchandise,: 
and offers plenty of excitement of the kind which 
the redskin loves,—journeys months long and® 
crowd of hands to share the labour of paddling. 
All that Lauriano requires of us is a small contri: 
bution towards the expense of provisions. We 
can return, as we propose, at the end of a weeky 
for he will have occasion to send a canoe to Ega 
about that time. The opportunity is too good # 
onc to be lost. ' 
Lauriano is a half-caste, and his wife, Perpetua, 
who accompanies us, is a pure-blood Indian, but 
has an oval European face, regular features, and 
quiet, obliging manners; on her we may rely for 
well-cooked and regularly-served meals. ‘They. 


have no children, but take with them two young © 


nephews, whose father, Manoel, also belonging 
the expedition, has gone forward some days pre# 
viously to the place fixed upon, with a view to 
prepare the first encampment. 
ugly, broad-faced, taciturn old Indian woman, and: 
four stout lads, made up the whole of Lauriano’s 

party. We ourselves take with us only our Indian 

servant, Sebastian, a dark-skinned young savage" 
recently brought from a remote village of his tribey” 
who will be a useful companion in the jungle 
Two small chests, one containing provisions, sucht 
as tea, coffee, sugar, biscuits, and so forth, 

the other materials for preserving specimens & 


These, with am — 
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bag with change of clothing, constitute the whole|and who “now speaketh from heaven.” Alas!|Lawgiver; Shepherd, Bishop, and Supreme Ruler, 
of our baggage. such as turn away from Him, whatever they may|and they dare not obey any other, whose authority 
- . substitute therefor, will bring on themselves even-|comes not from Him. These hear his voice say- 
Just as day is beginning to dawn, a rap at the|tually, unless they awake from their folly, “ sorejing, this is the way, when they “essay to turn to 
door arouses us, and two strong lads are soon carry-| destruction ;” although for a time they may try to|the right hand or tothe left.” Dear young Friends, 
ing our heavy boxes down to the beach. Wejease themselves by following that which will not/learn to know this great Teacher, bygwaiting alone 
sling our gun, nests, and game-sacks over our| profit. and in silence upon him, and then you will feel 
shoulders, hand the shot-belts and a bag full of} But that which seems most trying to the rightly |his presence in our assemblies, and hear his voice 
sma!l boxes and miscellanea to our dusky little|}awakened mind, is, not that these turn aside, and)spoken by his spirit in your hearts, when every 
follower, and are quickly at the water-side. The/try “to draw others after them,” but that they|other voice may be hushed. Shun not his cross; 
eanoe, a large and stout-built boat, with masts and|(as they think very ingeniously) represent them-/may it be your delight, and then he will honour 
two arched awnings of wicker-work thatched with| selves as Friends, and try to persuade the ignorant, |you with many honours; you will become valiant 
Im-leaves, is pushed off and thesIndians, with|that Geo. Fox, W. Penn, R. Barclay, and other |for his truth upon the earth. He will be your 
their battledore-shaped paddles, begin to propel|valiants, were of the same mind with themselves; /captain, and so long as he is with you, you will be 
us quickly along. and if they succeed, and “ the blind lead the blind, |invincible and will fear no antagonist; and after 
We glide along close to the banks, and note the} will they not Voth fall into the ditch.” Our early|having done and suffered his will on earth, you 
infinite diversity of foliage of the lower trees and| Friends were gathered to hear Him, whom the| will, at last, be received with “ well done.” If this 
the variety of creeping plants which drape the| prophets, apostles, and first christians were gather-| people turn aside will he not have another people? 
water-frontage of the forest as with a mantle. We/ed unto, and this was the chief cause of conten- One wo Loves THE TRUTH. 
hear scarcely any sounds of animals. A loud|tion with the priests and professors of those days,| New York, Eighth month 2d, 1864. 
splash in the water under the shade of overhang-|not merely that Friends said they had a clearer 
ing trees occasionally startles us. This is pro-|understanding of the scriptures, and that they} Substitute for Brandy in Cases of Exhaustion. 
duced either by large fishes of the Salmonidz|knew nothing but what was written therein; but/—Dr. Druitt recommends for this purpose lean 
family ( Tambaki) rising to seize fruits that fall|that “they had found Him of whom Moses and| beef, chopped up, inclosed in a jar and subjected 
from above, or by heavy lizards or snakes suddenly |the prophets did write:” that He was an all-suffi-|for an hour or more to heat ; when it will separate 
dropping in alarm from the boughs as we brush|cient teacher. It is true that in pointing others|into three portions, fat, fibre, and liquid essence. 
past. A faint chorus of singing birds, at times,|to the Lamb of God, they taught they must pay/Strain off the last, and separate the fat by means 
reaches the ear from a distance, and aloft is heard| attention to the Spirit in themselves which con-|of blotting paper, when a clear amber colored li- 
frequently the cawing of parrots ; but as the morn-| vinces the world of sin, of righteousness and of |quid is obtained, of an intensely aromatic smell 
ing is fine and calm, the travelling flocks pass at/judgment to come; and that it was only as in!and flavor, very stimulating to the brain. Differ- 
so great an elevation that the sounds are scarcely | obedience thereto they ccased from evil and were/ent samples of meat yield different quantities of 
perceptible. cleansed from all impurities of the flesh and spirit, jit, and it contains a variable proportion of gelati- 
Although animal life does not make itself very|that their hearts were made as a temple fit for/nous matter. It yields in evaporation, about one- 
obtrusive by its noises, nor disturb the feeling of| Him to dwell in; and that it was by attention to|sixteenth of solid residue, which soon effervesces 
intense calm and solitude which soothingly creeps|this inward teacher that they had been“themselves|on exposure to the air on account of the saline 
over the mind, there is no lack of signs of its pre-|translated out of the kingdom, dominion, and| matters contained. This is not intended as a sub- 
sence to the sight. What are those strange figures, | power of darkness and Satan, into the kingdom of | stitute for common beef-tea, but it it recommen- 
like human head and shoulders, which suddenly| Light and of Christ; and that by waiting continu-|ded asan auxiliary to, and partial substitute for 
pop up here and there above the glassy surface of|ally upon him, He was made unto them “ wisdom, | brandy in all cases of great exhaustion or weak- 
aquict bay as we round a wooded point? They/righteousness, sanctification, and redemption,” not} ness, attended with cerebral depression. It is free 
stare, a few moments at the approaching canoe,|notionally, but really and truly. By this indwell-|from bulk and exerts a rapid stimulating power 
and then quickly disappear again under the water. |ing, they were preserved and kept; hence they|over the brain.— Scientific American. 
These are otters, of a peculiar large dark-brown| depended not on an arm of flesh, neither did they 
species which tenants all the still by-streams of|in any wise minister unto, or encourage those who 
the Amazonian system. They are so shy that it}did; but as the natural man cannot understand 
is almost impossible to get within gunshot of them, | the mysteries of the kingdom of Christ, so neither 
and we very rarely see a skin in the possession of|can he depend alone upon him for life and salva- 
the natives, although the animals are extremely|tion; but is ever made manifest by his reliance 
common. We passalso, throughout the day,acon-|upon that “which is engraven by art and de- 
tinual succession of huge alligators, never very| vice.” Hence missions, First-day schools, scripture 
closely, however ; for they are exceedingly wary.|reading, meetings and outward teachers; instead 
A huge scabby carcass, or rather a double lump,|of silently waiting upon Christ for his leadings 
—the top of the head and back,—is seen at ajand guidance, and moving only by his putting 
distance, resting like a floating log on the water. |forth. It is very often a matter of surprise to me 
You may rely upon it the monster is eying us very|that there should be such a remarkable desire to 
closely ; for if the prow of the canoe is turned but| exalt the scriptures by the term of the word, and 
for a moment in his direction, a little movement] the written word ; as though life, which is alone| was presented a suit of wedding garments. Had 
1s perceived towards the tail-part of the animal,|in Christ and cometh only from Him, could be|any, therefore, appeared before this absolute sov- 
and the beast is gone from the surface. derived from that which is written concerning|ereign without the wedding garment, the Sultan 
(To be continued.) Him. To know Him, is something very different | would have deemed his dignity insulted, and his 
from reading or hearing about him. What scrip-| magnificent gifts despised. The, question, then, 
ture had Geo. Fox to direct him to Litchfield with |‘‘Friend, how camest thou in hither not having on 
his remarkable message? I am aware some of|a wedding garment ?”’ (Matt. xxii. 12) explains 
those who are trying to subvert the faith, (of|the speechless condition of the man. The wed- 
Friends,) contend against this and other remark-|/ding robe was ready, not at the expense of the 
able acts of Friends, which were dune from im-|invited one, but at the cost of the king. He had 
mediate revelation. But it was this doctrine of|simply to obey the requirements of Eastern state 
Divine revelation, that was the main point of/—puton the garment, appear before the king, 
difference between Friends and others, as it is now|and do homage to him forhis rich habit. His 
with those who are seduced from the faith. They|refusal to comply with this reasonable custom, 
live in condemnation, and consequently he doth|and presuming, notwithstanding, to thrust him- 
not reveal himself to them differently than to the|self into the presence of royalty, was an avowal 
world; but whosoever heareth his voice, and is|that he denied his authority to rule over him, 
truly obedient thereunto, to the taking up of the|and despised his power. Hence he was ‘bound 
cross daily, and the denying themselves of every|hand and foot, and qast out.—Late Paper. 
thing forbidden, he will reveal himself unto such, 
as he does not unto the world. He will be very} A home in which politeness reigns is a home 
near to such, even to dwell in them. He is their|from which polite men and women go out. 


* * * * 



















































The Wedding Garment.—At the royal marriage 
of Sultan Mahmoud, a few years ago, every guest 
invited tothe wedding had made expressly for 
him, at the expense of the Sultan, a wedding 
garment. No one, however digniffed his station, 
was permitted to enter into the presence chamber 
of that sovereign without a change of raiment. 
This was formerly the universal custom in the 
East. But inasmuch as these garments were very 
costly, and some of the guests invited might plead 
poverty, and thus appear unclad in the guest 
chamber of the king, the cost was defrayed at 
the Sultan Mahmoud’s expense. To each guest 





For “ The Friend.” 
_ After perusing the account of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in “The Friend,” I felt, to use the language 
of an apostle, my spirit stirred within me, to see 
80 plainly the degeneracy of the times we live in; 
80 much about outward teaching, as though the 
great Teacher was either not known, or his teach- 
ings Were not agreeable. Alas! are not many ful- 
filling the scripture, “ Heaping to themselves 
teachers having itching ears.” It was my lot to 
brought up in my youth not in this Society, 
amongst those who rely on teachers, and I 
have for years followed the “lo heres, and lo 
theres !” and ventured to try to teach ; but I found 
not that rest and peace, that soul’s satisfaction 
Which alone can be found by waiting on Him, 
Who, when on earth, “spake as never man spake,” 
\ 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—N®ws from Europe to the 4th inst. 
is an entire absence of anything of moment in the general 
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sunk, beached or captured in the recent conflict, had 
reached Mobile. The Union accounts received by way 
of New Orleans, agree with the rebel reports. 


The Southwest.—It is announced that with the sole | ¢j 
exception of Brazos Island, the Federal troops have been | or Parker's Grocery store, 
withdrawn from the whole coast of Texas. It is sup- (being city offices of Martin’s West Philada. Exp ce 
posed the troops were needed for operations in other | wij] be conve 
There) quarters. General Banks issued an order on the 2d, en- 


| listing all able-bodied coloured men in the Department, 








COLOURED ORPHANS. 


cor. Eleventh and Market 


yed to the Shelter, and gratefully recei 
by the Association. 


a 


: . : Fruit and tabl i 
news. The English Cabinet had all dispersed for the; between eighteen and forty years of age, the men to be|as rult and vegetables would be particularly aeesy 


season. Nothing additional has transpired in regard to 
the peace negotiations at Vienna. Queen Victoria has 
appointed a commission with instructions to consider 
the expediency of abolishing capital punishment. The 
queen’s speech, on proroguing Parliament, deeply laments 
the continuance of the civil war in the United States, 
promises continued strict neutrality, but would rejoice 
to see a friendly reconciliation. It expresses satisfaction 
at the influx of cotton from all quarters of the world, 
and the consequent mitigation of the distress in the cot- 
ton manufacturing districts. In the House of Commons 
it was stated by one of the ministers, that England in- 
tended to recognize the new Mexican Empire without 
waiting for the States and territories now under Juarez 
to be brought within the authority of the new govern- 
ment. . The London Times publishes a letter from Rich- 


mond. The writer expresses the belief that Gen. Grant| 


knows full well that neither Petersburg nor Richmond 
can be taken by fighting, and that he will make no more 
onslaughts on the confederate breastworks, but will 
quietly assume the defensive. The Liverpool cotton 
market had slightly declined. Flour and breadstuffs 
were also rather lower. Consols, 89} a 894. 

Usirep States.— The Finances.—During the week end- 


ing on the 9th inst. a further addition of $5,642,420 was 
made to the national currency. At that time it con- 


sisted of the following items : 

United States notes, ; . 

Five per cent. one year notes, ° 
Five per cent. two year notes, . 
Five per ct. two year notes with coupons, 


$436,160,569 
44,520,000 


16,480,000! on the 15th inst. 
80,933,602 


put into existing coloured regiments. The rebels under 
Gen: Taylor were reported in considerable force within 
a few miles of New Orleans. 

The Pirate Taliahassa.—A new rebel cruiser has ap- 
| peared off Long Island and other parts of the coast, and 
has made a number of valuable captures. The vessels 
after having been plundered, were all burned or sunk. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 405, including 35 
'soldiers. There were 52 deaths of cholera infantum. 
Southern Items.—The Richmond Enquirer of the 11th, 
Says, “Fort Gaines has gone the way of Hatteras, 
| Roanoke Island, Pulaski and Hilton Head.” ‘Fort 
Gaines is about the last of our sand-bar defences this 
side of Galveston. The lower fort captured, and our iron- 
clad flotilla demolished, Mobile would seem in danger of 
being taken. Mobile, while sharing the fate of Norfolk 
and New Orleans, will have our sympathies.” The 
Savannah Republican regards the position of affairs at 
Atlanta as highly encouraging. General Stoneman, and 
500 Federal prisoners, had arrived at Macon. The Rich- 
mond Lnguirer speaks exultingly over the re-election of 
Gov. Vance of North Carolina, which is regarded as an 
evidence that the State in the fourth year of the war, 
ratifies the decisions of her councils at its commence- 
ment. The same paper says, ‘The prisoners captured 
in the assault on Petersburg on the 30th ult., number 
1375, and represent 51 different regiments—40 white 
and 11 black.” 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
New York.—American gold 256. 
United States six per cent. 1881, 108. Five-twenty’s, 





Treas’y notes on which interest has ceased, 162,161} 
Fractional currency,  . ° ° , 23,546,534) in the New York Sub-Treasury, $16,457,913. Specie in 
Compound interest notes, ° . e 38,400,000 





Total, . 


665, the amount being now stated at $1,832,649,835. 


Immigration. — During last week, 1828 immigrants 
arrived at New York, making a total of 116,660 the 
The number that arrived in the corres- 


present year. 
ponding period of 1863 was 96,984. 


Virginia.—The rebel force under Generals McCaus- 
land and Johnson (a detachment of which recently 
burned Chambersburg, Pa.,) was pursued by General 


Averill. The rebels were overtaken near Moorefield 
West Virginia, and utterly routed. 


@ great portion of their small arms. 
has advanced up the Shenandoah valley to Winchester 


Early from Richmond. No important movements o 
Grant's forces are reported. 
relieved of his command. 


large numbers. 


killing and wounding between 150 and 200 persons. 


Georgia.—At the date of the latest ‘dispatches, the 
position of affairs before Atlanta was unchanged. The 
loss of the expedition under Generals Stoneman and 
McCook, did not prove so great as was at first supposed. 
Many of the troops who were believed to be captured, 
have since come in, reducing the entire loss to less than 


1000 men. Gen. Sherman, in his official report of th 


battle of the 22d, gives the whole Federal loss in killed 


wounded and missing, as 3521. 
rebel troops was very great. 


The slaughter of th 


estimated at 10,000 men. 
reinforced. 
The Attack of Mobile.—Later dispatches published i 


the Richmond papers state that the rebels had evacuated 
and blown up Fort Powell, amd that Fort Gaines, a 
powerful work with a garrison of 600 men, and provi- 
sioned for six months, had surrendered to the Federal 
The only confederate wat vessel which was not 


forces. 


sh data alll $637,202,926 
The public debt was increased during the week $5.157,- 


Between five and 
six hundred of them were taken prisoners, and the re- 
mainder dispersed with the loss of all their artillery, and 
General Sheridan 


Gen. Burnside has beeh 
He is charged with miscon- 
duct in the management of the last disastrous attack on 
the fortifications of Petersburg. Rebel deserters and 
refugees continued to come within the Federal lines in 
On the 9th inst. a disastrous explosion 
occurred at City Point, destroying much property, and 


General Logan reported 
the number of confederate soldiers buried by the Union 
forces to be 3220; prisoners sent north 1017, and 
wounded prisoners abaut ]000, the total rebel loss being 
Gen. Hood’s army has been 


the New York banks, $21,080,369. Bank circulation, 
$4,417,804. Superfine State flour, $9.10 a $9.40. Ship- 
ping Ohio, $10.45 a $10.70. Baltimore flour, $10.75 a 
$11.75 for fair to extra. Chicago spring wheat, $2.15 a 
$2.34; red western, $2.36 a $2.44; amber, $2.46 a 
$2.55. Rye, $1.90 a $1.98. Oats, 95 a 98 cts. Western 
mixed corn, $1.50 a $1.51; yellow, $1.56 ; choice white, 
$1.70. Middlings cotton, $1.75. Cuba sugar, 20} a 22 
cts.; Porto Rico, 243. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, 
$9 a $9.50; extra and fancy brands, $10 a $13. Red 
wheat, fairgto prime old, $2.50 a $2.55; 

2.63 a $2.65; white, $2.75 a $2.90. Rye, $1.85. Yel- 


cts.; old, 9395 cts. The offerings of beef cattle reached 


gross. 
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I. Huestis, Agt., $7, to No. 52, vol. 38. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND AND IRE- 
LAND. 





e 


. direction. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


schools on Second-day and Third-day following. 
Samvuet Morais, 


2 Clerk. 


Eighth month 10th, 1864. 


West Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 p. m. 


the high prices of these articles render it difficult tg 


obtain the supply heretofore considered necessary for 
children. 

Contributions should be plainly marked “ Shelter for 
Coloured Orphans, West Philada.”’ - 

Bags or baskets to be returned to the above-mentioned 
Depots in Market street. 

Perishable fruits should be left either on Fourth-day op 
early Fifth-day morning. 

WANTED. 

A competent Female Teacher wishes a situation ing 

Friends’ School. Apply at the office of “ The Friend,” 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened after 
the summer vacation, on the first of Ninth month next, 
the Boys’ School being situated on Cherry street west of 
Eighth, and the Girls’ School on Seventh street between 
|Cherry and Race streets. 

The course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
School embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selet« 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific and clage 
sical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 








Received’ from Martha Ashton, O., per W. Hall, $2, : wn 
vol. 37; from Marvin Gifford, O., per E. Hollingsworth, |Openi@z, on the Ist of Ninth month next, a school for 
Agt., $5, to No. 52, vol. 38; from Isaac Walker, O., per the children of Friends and such as profess with 
The buildings are pleasantly located within the Meetinge 
house enclosure, and the services of a competent female 
teacher have been engaged. ° " 

Instruction will be given in the usual branches of & 

Geo. Harrison, of Manchester, Eng., having relin-|g0od English education ; the charges for tuition varyingy 
quisked the agency of “The Friend,” those who have |®¢cording to the branches taught, from $12 to $24 po 
been in the practice of settling with him for their sub- |/erm of five months, there being a vacation of two m 
scriptions, will please in future, account to Joseph Arm- jin the summer. 
field, No 1 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, | . : 
England, who is fully authorized to receive subscrip-|either of the following members of the School Com 
tions and payments for the paper, on behalf of the Pro- 
prietors, and who will give us information of any new 
subscribers, or any change that may be desired in the 


The Committee under appointment fo attend the Ph sacle andtbatiiesaacnes! a rE Weel 
schools at Westtown, will meet there on the evening of | ysician and Superintendent,—Josuva H. Wos 
Seventh-day the 20th of Eighth month, and visit, the 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, | = 
conveyances will be at the Street-road Station on 
Seventh-day the 20th inst., to meet the trains that leave|dence in Pennsbury, Chester Co., Pa., Wiii'all 


the pupii will be entitled to a diploma or certificate of 
scholarship. : 
During the winter months, lectares on scientific sub- 
jjects are delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatag 
and experiments. 
The course of study at the Girls’ School embraces, in 
addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geometry, 


109. Seven-three-tenths Treasury notes, 109}. Balance |History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astron 


Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geogra 
phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and Com- 
position. Instruction is also given in Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. — 

As the proper classification of the scholars early ia 
the session is important, it is desirable that those who 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term should do so 
as early in the season as possible. Application may be 
— the school-rooms on and after the first of Ninth 
month. 


It is believed these schools are deserving of the patrons 


new wheat, |*z¢ ®nd support of Friends, offering, as they do, great 

* | advantages for the liberal and guarded education of their 
‘}low corn, $1.67; white, $1.64 a $1.66. New oats, 90\children, and ata very moderate cost. : 
The attention of Friends is also especially invited & 
about 2200 head. The range of prices was from $10 to|the Primary Schools in the Northern and Western Dit 
$16 for common to prime. Of hogs only about 700 were | tricts, where provision is made for the careful elemem 
received, these sold at $15.50 a $16.50 the 100 lbs. net. |t#ry instruction of children too young to enter the prige 


*| About 6000 sheep were sold at fi 5 to 7} cts. lb. 
Some skirmishing took place at various points, but Early - 7 at rome Bt Th ager 


continued to fall back as the Federal army advanced. 
It is stated that reinforcements have been sent to Gen. 


cipal schools. On behalf of the committee, 


Joun Carrer, 
Philada. Seventh mo. 1864. 





Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting propos® 


For further information application may be made te ” 


mittee, Viz: 


Lioyp MIFFLIN, do. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. q 





ton, M. D. 





made to the Superintendent, to Caarurs Evus, 








delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


| Savery, in the 21st year of his age. 






CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SHELTER FOR cf 


Arrangement has been made by which any contribu. a 
ons left at Truit’s Hardware store, No. 528 Market St, 


4 


Clerk. 


Ezra Comrort, Germantowm » 


Samuvet Emvey, 627 Market St — 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be 


of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Philet 














Diep, on the 13th of Seventh month, at his late si § 
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